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have been possible unless Hall had shown from Theophrastus how
much personal details signify in morality.
Meanwhile, the character sketch was assuming a new aspect in
the aristocratic circles of London. The period had come when
a number of courtiers, who were also scholars and men of the
world, were using their position to introduce among the ruling
classes more 'cultured* habits of thought and expression. A move-
ment was on foot, similar to that which Mme de Rambouillet
was soon to lead in France. English humanists had no salons
to which they could retreat from friction with the outer world, and
where intercourse with ladies could change in one generation from
insipid adulation to an artistic accomplishment. They cherished a
literary life of their own, and they used the Theophrastian character
sketch to draw attention to what was sordid or material both
within the court and without These compositions were an amuse-
ment, at first privately circulated. None the less, they en-
couraged and interested people in conversational style and, by
emphasising the imperfections of others, raised their ideal for
themselves.
Sir Thomas Overbury was a prominent figure in this society,
and, after his death, twenty-one characters were added to the
second edition of his poem A Wife (1614), some by himself and
others by his friends, as the title admits. The collection, in its
final form, must have been largely the work of amateurs who had
come under Overbury's influence as a lover of culture. Their
publications were a tribute to the name of the man who had
practised and, perhaps, introduced the art, and the interest
aroused in his death would ensure a good sale. The volume
contains three distinct styles of character sketch: the eulogistic,
the satirical and the humorous. But, among variations of detail,
the whole series presents a unity not inconsistent with cooperation:
the review of society from the experienced courtier's point of
view. In the first place, we have a number of commendatory
portraits, which, unlike Hall's, are not spiritual studies, but
examples of how ' a worthy commander in the warres' would act
who knows the hazard of battle, never pardons a mistake in the
field and despises calumny. Or, it is a model of 'A noble and
retired house-keeper* (landed gentleman), still cherishing a spirit
of old-fashioned hospitality in a country seat whose Gothic archi-
tecture will 'outlast much of our new fetntasticall building/ Or,
best of all, a 'frauklin,' who withstands the modern scramble for